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LECTURE II. 



PERSONAL RBMINISOBNCKS OF THE "OXFORD MOVEMENT.' 



The origin, progress, and results, of the great Religious More- 
ment, which took its rise in the University of Oxford some quarter 
of a century back, and has yielded in less than half that period, 
several hundreds of converts to the Holy Catholic Church, 
have been so fully explained by Dr. Newman, in his cele- 
brated " Lectures on Anglican DiflBculties," that I should be 
ashamed of my presumption, were I to meddle with a 
subject on which that illustrious writer has left nothing to 
say that would not be either irrelevant or superfluous. I have 
been careful, therefore, in the title of the present Lecture, 
to confine myself within such limits as will secure me from the 
temptation to arrogance, and you, my friends, from the risk of 
disappointment. My object is simply to give you my own per- 
sonal recollections of a period of my life which, although replete 
with matter of regret as well as of thankfulness, has issued in 
results which are a common subject of rejoicing to us all. I must 
guard you, however, in the outset, against supposing that I am 
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4 LBCTURE n. 

about to inflict upon you a piece of autobiography, or what an 
enemy might describe as the " Confessions of a Convert." This 
is as little my purpose on the one hand, as to give you a " History 
of Tractarianism," on the other. What I propose is, to put 
myself in the position of a witness, external to the facts I describe, 
and to look at Oxford .matters, and at events which arose out of 
them, from my own point of view. If, in so doing, I must needs 
describe circumstances in which I bore a part, this is an unavoid- 
able necessity, under which I must endeavour, as best I may, to 
acquit myself with the least possible amount either of partiality, 
or egotism. 

My earliest " personal reminiscences" of an inroad upon the 
old-fashioned religionism of Oxford, date from the Regius Profes- 
sorship of Dr. Charles Lloyd, the tutor of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
who received from that minister, about the year 1827j the ap- 
pointment to the bishopric of Oxford. Dr. Lloyd was a clergj^man 
of great attainments, and unusual ability ; one of those few men, 
under a corrupt system, who feel themselves strong enough to take 
a ground of their own, and to grapple fearlessly with existing 
prejudices. He had spent a portion of his earlier life in the 
company of French ecclesiastics, and from their conversation and 
example, had received an idea of Catholic doctrines, and Catholic 
life, very diflFerent from that which prevails among the great body 
of Protestants. By early education, and academical connexion^ 
Dr. Lloyd was of course a staunch Protestant ; but on succeeding 
to the responsible oflSce of Divinity Professor, and finding himself 
possessed of the influence which his learning and ability, joined 
to a remarkable facility of gaining upon the affections of his pupils, 
gave him over the young men of his class, he contrived to extricate 
himself more or less from the trammels of his position, and to run 
out in what Oxford men would call a " new line." He accord- 
ingly selected as the subject of a course of Divinity Lectures, the 
History and Structure of the Anglican Prayer-book, — a subject 
which led him, and with him, his pupils, to the examination of the 
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LECTURE n. 6 

Missal and the breviary, as the sources from which the principal 
contents of the Prayer-book had been taken. On a sudden, and 
without any explained cause, Mr. Booker's repository, in New Bond 
street, was taxed even to the full extent of its ample resources, to 
furnish liturgies, and office books, for the Oxford students. 
Mr. Booker was too good a Catholic to treat such a demand as a 
mere matter of business, and, as he dared not hope for a miracle, 
shrewdly suspected a plot. By a singular coincidence it happened 
that the only Protestant in Oxford whom Mr. Booker knew was 
myself, and that the only Catholic in the world whom I 
knew was Mr. Booker ; and I believe I was the means of allaying 
his apprehensions, and securing a free importation of Missals and 
Breviaries into Oxford. Meanwhile, Professor Lloyd's instructions 
proceeded with unabated effect ; and I have, or lately had, an 
interleaved Anglican Prayer-book with the references to the 
Catholic authorities, by help of which, our teacher successfully 
proved to us how liberally the English reformers had borrowed 
from the ancient Church. Poor Dr. Lloyd, of whom I must 
always think with feelings of attachment and gratitude, shortly 
afterwards fell a victim to his zeal in the cause of " Catholic 
Emancipation." He suddenly changed his politics on that 
vexed question ; voted with his patron. Sir Robert Peel, when it 
was made a government measure in 1829 ; got into disgrace with 
the king, and with his own clergy ; talked himself in the House of 
Lords (for he was at that time bishop) into a fever, of which in 
three weeks he died, leaving a gap at Oxford which has never since 
been fully supplied. With him dropped the study]of the liturgies ; 
and the suspected volumes which had travelled into such strange 
quarters, and consorted so ill with the usual contents of an Oxford 
library, were sold, or shelved— at least for a season. The seed, 
however, undoubtedly took root, to bring forth its produce in due 
time. To the lectures of Dr. Lloyd, resorted John Henry Newman, 
and Edward Pusey, (though of older standing than the majority 
of the class) ; and among those somewhat junior, Mr., (late Arch- 
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deacon,) Wilberforce, Mr. Froude, the late bishop of Salisbury, 
and many others, including myself. 

There was not one of the class upon whom these lectures ap- 
peared to make so deep an impression, as the late Richard 
Hurrell Froude. Unlike most others of his party, Mr. Froude 
never wavered in his allegiance to Catholic principles, or, at any 
rate, to religious principles which were immensely in advance of 
his generation. In him. Dr. Lloyd's teaching on the subject of 
liturgies found a mind ripe, at the age of one and twenty, for 
receiving impressions favourable even to the Roman Church, and 
strongly adverse to the Reformation. Each year of his short life,- 
these impressions grew deeper, and were moulded into settled and 
most energetic convictions by the help of personal austerities, 
retirement, study, and prayer ; till at length, (like all real and 
matured convictions) they began to tell upon the world. What 
in Dr. Lloyd was a " view," in Mr. Froude settled into a motive; 
and what with many of Dr. Lloyd's pupils would probajbly have 
lived and died away as a mere fashion, took extensive root under 
Mr. Froude*s influence, and eventually germinated into something 
intensely and powerfully practical. In short, it was not long 
before Mr. Froude made a conquest of Mr. Newman. 

Several years after the time to which I am referring, the 
" Oxford Tracts " took their beginning under the circumstances 
and with the objects which Dr. Newman has ^y detailed in his 
'' Anglican Difficulties." Meanwhile, the rest q£ us, although we 
remained in Oxford, and had more or less intercourse with one 
anotheCfc were drifting away, some in one direction, and some in 
another; some &om serious religion altogether, and others into 
forms of it most alien to our education and natural characters. 
Of all popular errors on the subject of the Oxford controversy, 
iK)ne is more palpable than that which supposes a kind of confede- 
racy, or premeditated union, among those who ultimately ended in 
becoming Catholics. We had one and all our individual peculiarities, 
which, like so many sharp edges, stood in the way of any thing lil^e 
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effectual comhination. Hence, on many important questions, we 
were found on different sides. We had all our separate occu- 
pations, interests, and setts ; and when the various persons who 
are popularly identified with Oxford .opinions met together in 
company, there was an uncertainty of sympathy, and a dread of 
collision, which operated anywise rather than favourably upon in- 
tercourse, and threw many of the sincerest friends of those'opinions 
upon societies, in which, if there were less scope fOr enthusiasm, 
there was also less danger of differences. 

During all this time, however, the leaven of true reKgion was 
working under the sur&ce. Those, (and they were many) who 
treated the whole matter with contempt, and seriously thought 
that this Catholic fwrore was a mere &ncy of the day, which 
would have its run and pass away as speedily and as completdy as 
the interest in the last new opera, were little aware o! the depth 
and intensity of the power with which they had to contend. They 
knew not how, in the great leaders of the controversy, (who, 
and not we learners, were its life and soul,) pati^t study 
was opening the mind, bodily mortification was strengthening 
the spirit, consistent action was neiaturing principles, and, above 
all, persevering prayer was hastening on the consummation. 
These well-meaning but short-sighted observers drew their infe*- 
rences from what in such movements ever comes uppermost, — the 
follies and extravagances of disciples. These often acted, I believe, 
as a providential blind to divert attention from the real substance 
of the work. Ever and anon, indeed, an incident would occur 
to shew that there was a deeper principle and a truer strength 

^ beneath ; but Oxferd is habituated to such occasional diBturbances 

of its repose, and they seldom survive a long vacation. There was, 
for instance, the Hampden controversy, and the Faussett contro- 
versy, and I know not how many others of less importance, by 
which it appeared that men who were vainly supposed to be dead, 

1 buried, and out of the way, were, in truth, vigorous and ready for 

action at any given moment. But the lesson was but slowly and 
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reluctantly learned by the great body of the University, that the 
wooden horse which stalked so heavily and so majestically along 
was full of warriors armed cap a jpi^, for an encounter. At length 
came forth the celebrated Tract XC, which effectually sounded the 
alarm, by propounding an interpretation of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which would allow of the conscientious subscription 
of persons &r gone in the road of Catholicism. The Academical 
mind became excited, and found, too late, that the threatened 
danger could no longer be averted by an occasional sermon at 
St. Mary's, or the. dismissal of a suspected undergraduate. The 
obnoxious Tract had a mark set upon it by the " Hebdomadal 
Board " which served rather as an *' imprimatur '* than a stigma ; 
and the enormous produce of its sale enabled its author to lay 
up materials of fresh mischief in the form of an excellent 
theological library. Meanwhile the argument of the Tract was 
defended, and its theory of Subscription, it must be confessed, 
improved upon. All " Roman doctrine " was let in (and I am sure 
with the greatest honesty of purpose,) by the door which had been 
opened to admit merely the highest Anglicanism ; and conclusions 
were built upon Dr. Newman's foundation, which he certainly 
repudiated, but could not openly assail without more immediate dan* 
ger to the Establishment than was incurred by letting diem alone. 
It is difScult even to describe these incidents without leading to 
the most false impression that Dr. Newman, the author of 
this celebrated Essay, was acting in an insidious and insub* 
ordinate spirit. Nothing can possibly be £su-ther from the truth. 
Dr. Newman most firmly believed that the Articles of the Church 
of England could conscientiously be interpreted in the way he set 
forth, and had been so interpreted by good men in that communion 
from the b^inning of its history. He was also acting entirely 
in the spirit of the established system'; and (had the Oxford 
authorities known their own real interest) in the sense of the 
University* He knew better than they, the depth and the realil^ 
of the yearning after Rome ; and he knew ajso, that the very 
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way to encourage this yearning, was to close up, without necessity, 
the interpretation of the Thirty-nine Articles. It was, indeed, 
impossible that such an attempt as that of giving this formulary a 
novel although a true construction could be made without the 
appearance of subtlety and the certainty of misapprehension. But 
in incurring these consequences. Dr. Newman did, what he has 
ever proved hiniself forward to do ; he sacrificed himself to a 
manifest public duty. Had the Oxford authorities been far- 
sighted enough to take Dr. Newman for their guide, and allowed 
Tract XC to do its intended work without molestation, I do not 
say they would have prevented the subsequent conversions to the 
Church, but they might have indefinitely retarded them. Thank 
God, who ordered it otherwise. If Dr. Newman will allow me to 
bear the testimony of almost thirty years' acquaintance to a 
point in his character, I would say, that if ever there were a man- 
in the world, who acted simply with a view to the object before 
him, and was destitute of what may be called the " diplomatic " 
spirit, — ^that man is himself. That such an one should be 
misunderstood by the world, is a fact, neither new nor unax!- 
countable; — ^not unaccountable, because there is nothing which 
"bothers" the world (if I may use a familiar expression) like 
simplicity, especially when combined with depth beyond its own 
sounding powers; not new, because it was the lot of St. Paul 
and his companions to be " as deceivers," and yet " true." * 

While Oxford was carrying on its work in its own way, a col- 
lateral, and yet independent, effort in the same direction was being 
made in a little chapel, '' not a hundred miles " from Cavendish 
Square. The chapel in question, although poetically supposed to 
have been dedicated under the invocation of St. Margaret, really 
owed its well-known designation to no Saint whatever, but to a 
lady of title; and, certainly, in 1839, when I first became 
acquainted with it, its antecedents and characteristics savoured of 
any calendar rather than that of the Church. A more unpromi- 
sing arena for a Catholic experiment could scai'cely be imagined. 
*2Cor,vi. 8. 
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Its history was Protestant to the last degree, vanishing into a not 
very remote dark age of something still worse. The representative 
of its traditions and the type of its character (save only that the 
note of antiquity was in his favour) was an old clerk, in a brown > 

wig, who had known the building " man and boy," almost 
from its origin. It came into existence about the time of the French i 

revolution, and was at first a kind of temple of deism. It then ' 

passed, through one or two natural stages of transition, into 
a fashionable chapel, and its pulpit was successively filled by 
advocates of Establishmentism, Irvingism, Anglicanism, and a 
kind of modified Tractarianism. Under the last of these admin* 
istrations, it was almost deserted ; and as the bishop found it hope- 
less to fill the place of the outgoing minister, he accepted, not I 
believe without some misgivings, an ofier firom Oxford to under- r 

take it. 

Margaret Chapel bore its history in its exterior structure and 
arrangements. Galleries skirted the walls ; pews blocked up the > 

area. Sanctuary of course there was none; but immediately in 
front of the communion-table, and so as to conceal it, arose a 
huge pulpit, from which graduated into the body of the building, 
in a descending scale of proportion, the reading desk and derk's 
pew. Such was Margaret Chapel when it fell under the charge of 
one of the Oxford clergy, whose chief qualification for the office of 
administering it, consisted in his firm resolution to stand or fall 
by the religious principles he had learned from persons greatly 
his superiors in learning and ability. 

Those principles undoubtedly showed themselves real and 
vigorous enough to keep their ground against serious obstacles. 
The field of action, disadvantageous as it was, gave scope for a 
line of religious experiment different from what could be attempted 
in Oxford itself, though, in strict keeping with Oxford principles, 
and one which had been advocated both in theory and practice by 
the real founder of the Oxford school — Dr. Newman. The intro- 
duction of order and beauty into Divine "Worship was a new thing i 
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in Protestant London, and undoubtedly met with a response which 
proved its suitableness to human nature. Even the chapel, 
unsightly as it "was, did not prove so intractable for the purpose of 
ceremonial as might have been expected. By the help of ju- 
dicious advice and lib^al offermgs, the interior speedily assum- 
ed a new appearance. Pulpit and reading desk were moved 
from their former position ; and the poor clerk reluctantly took 
his place in the body of the chapel, although he never succeed- 
ed to the last in bringing his *' Amen ** into a proper tone of sub- 
ordination. The communion-table, now dignified with the name 
of an altar, exhibited its crimson frontal, its cross, and its can- 
dlesticks, whose unlighted candles were standing memorials of 
episcopal inflexibility, and emblems of patient hope. Not uxr 
deed that they were always unlighted ; for there came periodically 
the succession of night to day, and at times the elements favoured 
us with a propitious fog. 

All this, my friends, must sound to you as something in- 
expressibly absurd. Well, I cannot justify the unlighted candles, 
and still less, the inordinate attachment to fogs. But with the 
exception of a few such trifling extravagances, the whole thing, 
I assure you, had an earnestness and reality about, it ; as has* 
been proved, I think you will admit, by its (then most unthought 
of) results. Margaret Chapel has yielded some scores of con- 
verts to the Catholic Church, including four of its successive mini- 
sters ; and this, although it never aimed at any thing but to pro^ 
mote the cause of the Church of England, It continued to 
do its work long after I quitted it, and has now merged into one of 
} the most magnificent churches in England, which I have no doubt 

will do its work also. On what view or principle it has been admin- 
{ istered, since I left it, I do not know ; but I do know that the 

I gentleman who succeeded me in the administration and is still ita 

I miniiiter, is a person of the most unblemished life, the highest 

I integrity, the most amiable disposition, and the purest intentions ; 

} and I have no doubt that good must come from the honest exer- 
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tions of such a man, though I may not be able to see at the 
moment exactly how. On what view Margaret Chapel was admin- 
istered when I was in charge of it, I am better able to say. Our 
leading object was to raise the moral and religious tone of our 
people by means of a teaching as Catholic as the honest interpre- 
tation of the established formularies would admit. We had a 
very definite idea, that, as the Church of England was his- 
torically and actually a National Church, there was a place in 
it for all phases of the Protestant religion which could be brought 
within the scope of its confessedly latitudinarian formularies ; and 
inclusively for that extreme form of Anglicanism which is Pro- 
testant only so far as it is not Roman. I am not, for one 
moment, wishing to defend this view of the case ; but, however 
absurd and unwarrantable it may now appear, I think (and this is 
the only plea I desire to urge in its favour) that it was, at any 
rate, an honed mistake. With respect again to the liturgical 
part of the question, we were strongly of opinion that as the 
Articles of the Church of England gave a great latitude in the 
direction of true doctrine, so its rubrics gave also a corresponding 
latitude in the direction of ceremonial propriety. But, it is 
evident that this construction of the matter, even if true 
in the abstract, is met, in both cases, by an essential 
Protestantism of spirit pervading the whole Church, and Nation, 
of England ; which, and not the letter of formularies, is after 
all the real test of the character of the national religion. 
The geniiLS of the Catholic Church harmonizes with its doctrines 
and devotional practices. This is the true secret of our strength, 
and of our success. Catholic doctrine, and Catholic observance, 
are opposed at every point to the maxims and spirit of the world. 
Left to themselves; without union, without world-wide connexion, 
without traditions, and, above all, without supernatural support, 
they will have no chance at all in the encounter with the powers 
of darkness. " Roman doctrine " without authority, and Catholic 
practices without a foundation, are no match for Vestries, and 
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Parliaments, and Privy Councils. It needs no prophetic eye to 
foresee that the history of the last twenty years of the Church of 
England will be the history of the next ; only with a more marked 
repetition of the same features. Catholic sentiments will grow 
under toleration, and then expand under attack. The bishops 
will not move until they are compelled; and will find in the 
maturity of the work they have to overthrow, the penalty of their 
own procrastination. They are to be commiserated, not blamed. 
They have a task to perform, which would have defied the powers of 
an Athanasius or an Ambrose. It is hard enough for quiet men, 
the product of quiet times, to destroy the empire of the Evil One. 
The authorities of the Protestant Church have undertaken a task 
which is harder still — ^to wrestle with the Spirit of God. 

If I am to give you anything like a correct idea of the celebra- 
ted Tale of Dr. Newman,* round which I wish to gather all the 
observations of my present Lecture, it is necessary for me to detain 
you a few moments longer upon the cesthetical (or fanciful) 
development. It was certain, that among men of refined minds» 
and lax education, such as are found at both our great uni- , 
versities, many would take up the easier portion of Catholicism, 
and overlook the harder ; follow it as a sentiment, but disr^ard, 
it as a rule. It was not long before a crop of these amateur Ca- 
tholics sprang up ; and I am far &om saying that many of us were 
not more or less in danger of falling into this great error* Some 
took up architecture, others ceremonies, according.to the bent 
of their natural taste, or the associations, local or other, with which 
they were most familiar. The architectural mania was by many 
degrees the more dignified, respectable, and popular, of the two ; 
and for this reason, perhaps, not the liBSS dangerous. It is a 
great gain to the cause of truth, when error shows itself up ; and 
this was eminently the case with tlie excesses in the line of cere^ 



* Loss and Gain, or the Story of a Convert. Dublin, Dufiy. London, 
Bums and Lambert. 
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monial religion. Reverend divines were plausibly charged with 
burning incense in their churches, in the form of pastilles ; and 
" flowers on the altar " were defended with a zeal which would 
have done honour to a Confessor. Stories were ako current of 
clergymen who offered genuflexions to unwilling bishops, or ap- 
peared suddenly before them in copes or cottas. It was said, 
(no doubt in joke — ^but such jokes bear witness to realities), that 
the doctrine of the Intercession of Saints had been founded upon 
the " Prayer of St. Chrysostom," in the morning service ; and it 
is certain that " Praise ye the Lord," had suggested the intro- 
duction of nine choral Alleluias. It was an advantage, again, 
that in this department of extravagance. Catholics, whether Eng- 
lish or foreign, were known to be against us. But the contrary 
of all this was true, in the case of the architectural rage. 
The ceremonial taste is a thing essentially vnmglish. All the 
prejudices of the nation were therefore arrayed against it. Not so, 
however, the connexion of Catholicism with Art. Our magnificent 
cathedrals, whose Catholic origin is matter of history, while their 
Protestant destination is matter of fact, are as links between the 
Old Religion, and the national spirit ; and they and their associ- 
ations were not unnaturally, nor unwisely, seized upon, as common 
ground on which Anglican, Protestant, and Catholic might unite. . 
The great Camden Society at Cambridge numbered dignitaries of 
the Establishment, and even a bishop, among its members. Yet 
all its leanings were on the side of the religious revival. And 
even English Catholics, who always lay on the very outskirts of 
the range of " Anglo-Catholic " sympathy, were taken into favour 
on account of their known interest in this form of the great 
" Tractarian'* prodigy. All this seemed naturally, and for a time,' 
an advantage; but Dr. Newman never, it was understood, 
regarded this particular result of his work (which he clearly pre- 
dicted) with any kind of satisfaction. He saw, from the first, 
what soon proved to be the fact, that the architectural phase of the 
movement was as hollow as the ritual ; and for the reasons just 
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given, perhaps even more so. He had always said that it would 
be an evil day for the cause of truth, whenever the idea of religious 
beauty should steal a march upon that of religious strictness. 
Now it so happened, that those who valued ceremonial religion as 
an expression of the Divine order, majesty, and beauty, (at the 
i very head of whom was Dr. Newman himself,) were, as a matter 

of fact, endeavouring at the same time, with greater or less success, 
to bear witness, by their public acts, to the importance of strict 
religion. The great fear was, that when divested of the peculiarly 
ethical character of Oxford teaching, the interest in the great work 
might lack this salutary counterpoise. 

For the great protection which Oxford enjoyed against mistaken 
or superficial notions, was found in the sermons delivered weekly 
by Mr. Newman, from the pulpit of St. Mary's. These wonder- 
ful Discourses were attended by all who took interest in the great 
controversy ; and supplied, as it were, the food, both intellectual 
jf and spiritual, upon which religious Oxford was sustained in the 

interval. In them the profoundest minds had whereupon to 
exercise their research at least, if not as yet to rest with full satis^ 
faction and delight; nor did the simplest and least instructed 
learner ever depart from them without some invaluable 
lesson of practical wisdom and truth. £ven the Anglican 
church service was gifl;ed at St. Mary's with a new life 
and power. The calm majesty, and touching pathos, which 
were thrown into it, gave it almost the attributes of a ceremonial. 
I can see before me now the absorbed expression of count^iance 
which indicated the heart penetrated to its core, vrith a sense of 
responsibility. I can hear the melodious voice, with its plaintive falls, 
and its thrilling pauses, which gave the comment to the sacred 
words of which it formed the vehicle, and invested the scripture 
narrative with the most awftil interest and die^most vivid reality. 
These then were among the tranquillizing influences which guarded 
Oxford, for the most part, from a false excitement. 
But to return. The results, both of the architectural and 
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ceremonial tastes, when devoid of these great moral and reli- 
gious correctives, were pretty nearly equal in point of eccentricity. 
The proper correlative of mediaeval art, no less than of 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, (as all will admit), is the Catholic 
worship, and no other; and churches built after Catholic 
models, for Protestant purposes, are of all "shams," the 
most grotesque, because the most pompous. Yet it was 
not long before the great Oxford revival, based on the most 
enduring principles, and surrounded by the sternest realities, 
at its centre — ^had to bear the unmerited burden of these extrava- 
gant applications. The follies of zealous, but indiscreet, disciples 
no longer expired in candle-light, or evaporated in inceiise, but 
lived' in perennial brass, and imperishable stone! Altars without 
a sacrifice, screens which concealed no mystery, niches without 
Saints, aisles without processions, and sanctuaries without the 
Most Holy Presence, embodied and perpetuated the magnificent 
delusion ! In vain were piscinas opened to receive the waste of ^ 

the elements, which formed the perquisite of the clerk ! Holy- 

. water stoups were constructed, to become the receptacles of dust 
and cobwebs ; carved angels found themselves the tenants of 
unwonted mansions; and demons, with hideous faces, were 
seen making off from the portals of temples, which, for any 
thing that appeared to the contrary, they might have continued to 
inhabit with safety. 

But it must be added, in fairness, that Catholic experiments 
were also making in a higher line. More than one Religious Es- 
tablishment was canying on at the same time, with evident profit 
both to its own members and to the community at large ; and this 
even against all the tremendous disadvantages of the Protestant 

^ system. Of these, the foremost in every way was the College 
founded by Dr. Newman, at Littlemoor, near Oxford. Of this 
institution, the late Father Dominic (no mean authority on 
such a matter) said, if I remember, in the Tablet of the time, 
that it reminded him of Catholic monasteries of the strictest 
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I observance. It was my own privily to pass more than once a 

I week or so with Dr. Newman in that retreat; and who that 

remembers the feeling of religious composure which pervaded it ; 

\ the library, with its look, nay its very smell, of theological work ; 

its -studious inmates,~each at his own table with his folio ; its 
silence made audible by the ticking of the clock on the chimney- 
piece ; — or who, again, that has ever partaken of the frugal meal, 

[ (still in silence,) in the unfurnished refectory, or assisted at thi 

t^-c Hours in the dark little chapel, with its high red curtain, its crucifix, 

and its air of impenetrable seclusion — ^but must acknowledge that 
here at any rate, there was no "sham"? Surely, it was the 
asceticism of the Desert leading up to Christ! And that an 

I institution so remarkable every way ; so masterly in its conception ; 

so able in its conduct; so devoid to all appearance of anything 

^ that could create the desire of change, or the hope of amelioration ; 

— shoidd have fallen suddenly to pieces, without external pressure, 

^ and without internal decay, was perhaps the most remarkable 

\ ^ evidence its inmates could receive that they had no "lasting city*'* 

out of the Church of God ! 

Yet the general success, and habitual regularity, of such 
establishments j were neither pledge nor saf^uard against accidents 
which, " like minute guns at night," served to arouse the most 
complacent from their slumbers, and to indicate that something 
disastrous or mournful was looming in the distance. There is a 
class of inmates essential to every Religious House, which 
! was peculiarly difficult to manage in the state of things we are 

'^^ describing — I mean, the Lay Brothers. These excellent persons 

could not be expected to master their position with the same 
success as their elders and their betters ; and would occasionally 
damage the character, and imperil the stability, of the most 
flourishing institute, by a mere piece of awkwardness — the natural 
result of their being out of their proper place. The following 
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Story, which bears upon this point, is a literal fact. In a certain 
establishment which affected the religious life, it was the practice 
of the superiors to admit the youth who served them, as a kind of 
" lay brother," to their table ; and a terrible act of mortification 
it was, I assure you, to both partiefii ! In course of time, " Brother 
Isaac,** as we will call him, very naturally sought refuge from the 
" durance vile ** to which, with the purest intentions, but a 
questionable prudence, he was thus subjected, by entering into a 
matrimonial negotiation with a person on the other side of the 
street. The object of his preference being in a somewhat superior 
rank of life to his own, it became necessary for him to collect and 
set forth to the greatest advantage, all possible evidence of his 
being " a gentleman.** And among the various recommendations 
of himself, which he produced, one was, that "in the family in 
which he had the pleasure to reside, he was on the most confiden- 
tial terms with the gentlemen of the house, and in the r^ulsur 
habit of forming one of their party at dinner." 

But there was one form of innocent delusion, under which some 
minds laboured, which far exceeded any other in its almost incre- 
dible absurdity. You must understand, then, my friends, that 
the idea of conversion to the Catholic Church, which many persons 
at that time encouraged, was that, not of submission, one by 
one, to her authority, but of a Union between the Catholic Church 
and the Establishment, — or what were then called, the " Churches 
of England and Borne.*' This plan, had it been feasible, possessed 
no doubt, many advantages over that of separate conversions. 
It involved less violence to feeling of every kind, national, social, 
domestic, and personal. It promised a wholesale, instead of a 
bit-by-bit conversion, of England. You will perhaps remind me 
of another obvious recommendation — that it would have allowed 
us to retain our preferments. However, I do not honestly believe 
that this especial point in its favour had more than its legitimate 
influence with any of us. 

I set forth this project at its best, because I am bound to 
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account to you for its having found even a r(5spectable body of 
supporters. And now too, if you are overmuch disposed to criticise' 
it, I must let you into a secret, which will put the matter right 
with you, and prevent the whole broadside of your virtuous 
indignation from being directed against the poor '* Puseyites.*' 
The matter of fact then is, that this grand and attractive proposal 
foimda certain amount of &vour even with excellent Catholics. 
One indeed there was, who was never led even by his deep paternal 
anxiety to win the Oxford inquirers to the true Fold, to encourage 
it though but for an hour. Dr. Wiseman was understood to 
discountenance, from the first, any view of Catholic unity based 
on a compact between the Church and the Establishment. But 
it was yet a view which, inasmuch as it implied no necessary con- 
cession of any essential doctrine or principle, any Catholic might 
safely entertain ; and which some admirable Catholics were for a 
time disposed to regard with favour, or at least indulgence. And 
if I speak of this scheme as, in the shape it actually took, an 
** absurd " one, I wish to be understood as referring not to the 
idea itself, but to some of the consequences implied in it. 

Now it somehow strangely failed to occur to us, that to the 
success of any project for union, the consent of two parties is 
absolutely necessary. Like the Irishman in his matrimonial 
plans, we had " our own consent " to the arrangement ; but we 
contrived to forget that somebody else was to be consulted. All 
was most satisfactorily settled— on one side. Not only were the 
terms of union drawn up, but they were already accepted (in 
imagination) ; and England was pictured to the fancy, as a willing 
and flourishing dependency of the Church ! Cathedrals had not 
to be erected, for they were ready to hand, and of the richest and 
rarest of their class. Catholic worship would find in them its 
natural home. The ruined abbeys might be easily restored, 
and become the means of dispensing bounty to the poor, 
as '* union workhouses,*' (it was wittily said,) of a new kind. 
The difiiculty of reforming the '^ personner* of the Establish- 

B 2 
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ment was greater, yet not insuperable. Chapters would 
naturally fall into their normal shape of Colleges, or Religious 
Societies ; and no one could positively predict what might not be 
the moral effect of a mitre, crosier, and cope, even on the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury himself ! The great obstacle was not so much 
in the dignitaries, as in their wives* But if the natural good 
feeling of these ladies did not lead them to desire a separate main- 
tenance, the obstacle might be overcome by a temporary suspension 
of the law of clerical celibacy. All this, it must be acknowledged, 
was castle-building upon a gigantic scale ; and I feel, while I am 
describing it, how impossible it is for me to impress upon you, 
that I am not simply joking with you. But I assure you most 
unequivocally, that a great deal of what I have just told you was 
seriously proposed ; and that what is of course caricatured in my 
representation, does very little violence indeed to the pictures of 
Utopian Catholicity, which more than one person was tempted to 
form in the ardour of his youthful zeal. 

I have now, my friends, brought you, as I hope, into a condition 
to relish my first extract from *' Loss and Gain," which, without 
some knowledge of the times, must be absolutely unintelligible. 
I need scarcely tell you, that the authorship of " Loss and Gain,'* 
(though the work is still put forth anonymously), is now publicly 
appropriated by Dr. Newman, who has thus justified the impression 
by which all its readers who Were also well acquainted with him, 
pronounced at once, from internal evidence, that it must proceed 
from his pen. For they were not slow to recognize in its masterly 
delineations of character, its truthful exhibitions of human nature, 
its elegant and good-humoured pleasantry, its sensitive purity of 
thought and expression, its natural pretermission of the author's 
own share in the events to which it refers, its learning and 
argumentative power, and, I will add, the exuberant kindness oi 
heart, and charitableness of judgment, by which it is distinguished, 
the mind which flashed from St. Mary's pulpit, and the voice 
which charmed in Oriel Common-room, holding alike, by different 
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attractions, the intellects and the hearts of all that in Oxford was 
choicest and best, in a willing captivity of confidence and love. 

Reminding you then, my firiends, of what I have recently set 
before you, as the effects produced by the " Oxford Movement" 
on some of its less sagacious and prudent disciples, let me intro- 
duce you to the following conversation between two young 
gentlemen and two young ladies " bitten " with what is commonly 
called " Puseyism," in some of its more desperate and less 
valuable forms. And here let me say, once for all, that I adopt 
this same word " Puseyism " merely for convenience, and not as 
admiring it. For, in the first place, it is disrespectful to a very 
good man, who neither wishes, nor deserves, to be looked upon as 
the founder of the school of religion denoted by it. And in the 
second, it does injustice to a great and holy work out of the Church, 
by representing it, as what in the great body of its promoters it 
never was, a mere self-willed and sectarian adventure. 

The scene of this conversation is laid in Oxford, on a Saint's 
day; time — ^between 10 and 11 o'clock, in the forenoon. The 
two young gentlemen, by name White and Willis, have been 
breakfasting at the rooms of a common friend, and, on their road 
home, finding a church open, enter it : 

'' An old womAn was dusting the pews as if for service. ' That will all 
be set right/ said Willis ; ^ we must have no women, but sacristans, and 
servers. Then, you know, all these pews will go to the right ahout. Did 
you ever see a finer church for a function ? ' * Where would you put the 
sacristy ? ' said Willis. ' That closet is meant for the vestry, hut would 
never he large enough.' ' That depends on the number of altars the church 
admits,' answered White ; ' each altar must have its own table and ward- 
robe in the sacristy.' ' One,' said WilUs, counting, ' where the pulpit 
stands ; that'll be the high altar ; one quite behind, that may be Our 
Lady's ; two on each side the chancel — four already ; to whom do you 
dedicate them ? ' ' The church is not wide enough for those side ones,' 
objected White. • Oh, but it is,' said Willis. ' I have seen abroad, altars 
with only one step to them, and thiey need not be very broad. I think, 
too, this wall admits of an arch — look at the depth of the window ; that 
would be a gain of room.' ' No,' persisted White' ' the chancel is too 
narrow / and he began to measure the floor with his pocket-handkerchief. 
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On looking up^ he saw some ladies in the church, whom he and 

Willis knew ; — the Miss Boltons— very Catholic girls, and really kind, 
(hsuritahle persons into the bargain. We cannot add, that they were much 
wiser than the young gentlemen whom they now encountered, and we by 
no means put them forth as specimens of their class, among which were to 
be found, as we well knew, the gentlest spirits, and tenderest hearts* 
Nothing short of severe fidelity to historical truth, keeps us from adorning 
these young persons with that prudence and good sense with which so 
many such ladies were endowed. These two sisters had open hands, if 
they had not wise heads , and their object in entering the church, (which 
was not the church of their own parish) was to see the old woman, who 
was at once the subject and organ of their bounty, and to say a word about 
her little grandchildren, in whom they were interested. As may be sup- 
posedi they did not know much of matters ecclesiastical, and they knew 
less of themselves ; and the latter defect White could not supply, though 
he was doing, and had done, his best, to remedy the former deficiency, 
and every meeting did a little. 

" The two parties left the church together, and the gentlemen saw the 
ladies home. ' We were imagining. Miss Bolton,' White said, walking at 
a respectful distance from her, ' we were imagining St. James's a Catholic 
church, and trying to arrange things as they ought to be,' . * What was 
your first reform ? ' asked Miss Bolton. White, — ' I fear it would fare hard 
with your protegee, the old lady who dusts out the pews? Miss B.— * Why, 
certainly, because there would be no pews to dust.' White — * But not 
only in office but in person, or rather in character — she must make her 
exit from the church.' Miss B. — ' Impossible ! are women then to remain 
Protestants?' White — 'Oh no; the good lady will reappear, only in 
another character; she will be a widow.' Miss B. — 'And who will take 
her present place?' White — ' A sacristan, in a cotta. Do you like the 
short cotta, or the long ?' Miss Charlotte B. — * I ? I always forget ; but I 
think you told us the Roman i^ias the short one. I'm for the short cotta.' 
Miss B. — * You know, Charlotte, there's a great reform going on in England 
in ecclesiastical vestments.' Miss C. B. — ' I hate all reforms, from the 
Reformation downwards. Besides, we have got some way in our cope ; 
Have you seen it, Mr. White ? it's such a sweet pattern.' Willis — ' Have 
you determined what to do with it?' Miss C. B. — 'Time enough to 
think of that; it '11 take four years to finish.' White — 'Four years ! we 
shall be all real Catholics by then. England will be converted.' Miss C. B. 
— ' It will be done just in time for the bishop.' Miss B. — ' Oh, it's not 
good enough for him : but it may do in church for the Asperges, How 
different all will be ! Yet I don't quite like, though, the idea of a Cardinal 
in Oxford. Must we be so very Roman ? I don't see why we might not 
be quite Catholic without the Pope.' White — ' Oh, you need not be 



afraid *, things don't go on at that pace. Cardinals are not so cheap.' 
Miss B. — ' Cardinals have so much state and stiffness. I hear they never 
walk ivithout two servants behind them ; and they always leave the room 
directly dancing begins.' Miss C. B. — **Well, I think Oxford must be 
just cut out for Cardinals. Can anything be duller than the President's 
parties? I can fancy Dr, Bone a Cardinal, as he walks round the parks.' 
White — ' Oh, it's the genius of the Catholic Church ; you'll understand it 
better in time. No one is his own master ; even the Pope cannot do as 
he will ; he dines by^himself, and speaks by precedent.* Miss C. B. — * Of 
course he does; for he is infallible.' White-^'Nay, if he makes mistakes in 
the functions, he is obliged to write them down and confess them, lest they 
should be drawn into precedents.' Willis — ^And he is obliged, during a 
function, to obey the master of ceremonies, against his own judgment.' 
Miss B. — ' Didn't you say the Pope confessed, Mr. White? It has always 
puzzled me whether the Pope was obliged to confess like another man.' 
White — * Oh certainly, every one confesses.' Miss C. B. — * Well, 1 can't 
fancy Mr. Hurst of St. Peter's, who comes here to sing glees, confessing, or 
some of the grave heads of colleges, who bow so stiffly.' White. - * They 
will all have to confess.' Miss B. * All ? You don't mean converts con- 
fess? I thought it was only old Catholics.' (A pause.) Miss C. B. 
'And what will the heads of colleges be?' White. 'Abbots, or su- 
periors ; they will bear crosses, -and when they say mass, there will be a 
lighted candle in addition.' Miss B. ' What a good portly Abbot the 
Vice-Chancellor will make ! ' Miss C. B. ' Oh no, he's too short for an 
Abbot. But you have left out the Chancellor himself ; you seem to have 
provided for every one else ; what will become of the Duke of Welling- 
ton? ' White, (gravely.) * He is my difficulty.' Willis. * Make him a 
Knight Templar,* White. ' The Duke's a queer hand, there's no know- 
ing what he'll come to. A Knight Templar — yes. Malta is now 
English property ; he might revive the Order.' (The ladies laugh.) Miss 
B. ' But you have not completed your plan, Mr. White. The Heads of 
Colleges have got wives ; how can they become monks ? ' White. ' Oh, 
the wives will go into convents ; Willis and I have been making inquiries 
in the High street, and they are most satisfactory ; some of the houses 
there were once university halls, and inns, and will easily turn back into 
convents ; all that will be wanted is grating to the windows.' Miss C. B. 
— * Have you any notion what order they ought to join ? ' White — ' That 
depends upon themselves ; no compulsion must be used. They are the 
judges. But it would be useful to have two convents ; — one of an active 
order, the other contemplative. Ursuline, for instance, and Carmelite of 
St. Theresa's reform.' " 

The author told us that tkese young ladies did not ^' know them- 
selves ;" and perhaps some of you may already suspect, though 
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the ladies themselves did not, that their interest in this conversa--' ' 

tion was not of a purely ecclesiastical kind. If such were the 
ease, as 1 do not go so far as to pronounce, it had plainly now 
reached a point at which this interest would mount to an anxious, 1 

tod even a painfiil pitch. This may be the reason why our author 
here tells us, that, whereas the conversation had hitherto been vi- 
brating between jest and earnest, it now assumed *^a more pen- 
sive, if not a tenderer tone," 

" Mist Bolton. ' The nuns of St. Theresa are very strict, I believe, Mr. 
White.' White. ' Tes ; I have my fears for the Mrs. Wardens and Mrs. 
Principals who undertake it.' Miss B. (timidly) ' Perhs^s younger per- 
sons might more fitly lead the v^ay.' [They have now got home. White 
rings the bell of the house.] White. ' Toung persons are too delicate 
for such a sacrifice.' [A pause.] Miss B. ' And what will you be, Mr. 
White.' White. ' I don't know. I have thought of the Cistercians : they 
never speak.' Miss B. ' Oh, the dear Cistercians ! St. Bernard, wasn't 
it? Sweet heavenly man, and so young! I have seen his picture, such 

eyes I Hereupon our author, having brought the party 

home thus describes the leave taking. V The nun and monk looked at ^ * 

each other respectfully and bowed. The other pair went through a simi- 
lar ceremony. Then it was performed diagonally. The two ladies enter- 
ed their home, the two gentlemen retired. 

'We must follow the ladies up-stairs. When they entered the drawing- 
room, they found their mother sitting at the window in her bonnet and 
shawl, dipping into a chance volume in that unsettled state which implies 
that a person is occupied, if it may be so called, in waiting more than in 
any thing else. ''My dear children," she said, as they entered, "where 
have you been? the bells have stopped a good quarter of an hour; I fear ^ 

we must give up going to church this morning.' ' Impossible,' dear ma- 
ma,' answered Miss Bolton, ' we went out punctually at half-past nine ; we 
did not stop two minutes at your worsted shop, and here we are back 
again.' ' The only thing we did besides,' said Charlotte, ' was to look in 
at St. James's as the door was open, to say a word or two to poor old 
Wiggins. Mr. White was there ; and his friend Mr. Willis, and they saw. V 

us home.' Mrs. B. 'Oh, I understand; that is the way when young V 

gentlemen and ladies get together ; but at any rate we are late for churph.' 1 

Miss C. B. ' Oh no, let us set out directly ; we shall get in time for the 
First Lesson.' Mrs. B. ' My dear child, how can you propose such a 
thing? I would not do so for any consideration. It is so very disgraceful. 
Better not go at all.' Miss B. ' Oh, dearest mamma, this certainly is a ^ 
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pitejttdice. Wby always come in at one l^me? There is something so 
formal in people coming in all at once and waiting for each other. It is 
surely more reasonable to come in when you can ; so many things inay 
hinder persons.' Mrs. B. ' Well^ my dear Louisa, I like the old way. 
It used always to be said to us, ' Be in your seat before " When the wicked 
man," or at latest before the *' Dearly beloved/' That's the good old 
fashioned way. And Mr. Jones and Mr. Pearson used always to sit five 
minutes in the desk to give us some law, and used to look round before 
beginning ; and Mr. Jones used frequently to preach against late comers. 
I can't argue ; but it seems to me reasonable that good Christians should 
hear the whole service. They might as well go out before it's over.' Mias 
C. B. * Well, but, mamma, it is so abroad ; they come in and go out, 
when they please. If s so devotional.' Mrs. B. ' My dear girl, I am too 
old to understand all this. I suppose Mr. White has been saying all this 
to you. He's a good young man, very amiable and attentive. I have 
nothing to say against him, except that he is young, and will change 
his view of things when he gets older.' Miss B. ' While we talk, time's 
going ; is it quite impossible we should still go to church.' Mrs. B. ' My 
dear Louisa, I would not walk up the aisle for the world ; positively, I 
should sink into the earth ; such a bad example ! Miss B. ' Then I sup* 
pose nothing's to be done ; but really it is very sad to make worship so 
cold and formal a thing. Twice as many people would go to church, if 
they might be late.' Mrs. B. ' Well, my dear, all things are changed 
now : in my younger days. Catholics were the formal people, and we were 
the devotional; now its just the reverse.' Miss C. B. 'But is it not so, 
dear mamma? isn't it something much more beautiful, this continued con- 
course, flowing and ebbing, changing yet full, than a way of praying which 
is as wooden as the reading desk? — ^ifs so free and naturaL' Mrs. B. 
' Free and easy / think. For shame, Charlotte, how can you speak against 
the beautiful church service ! you jNiin me.' Miss C. B. 'I don't speak 
against it ; it's a mere puritanical custom, which is no more a part of our 
church than the pews are.' Miss B. * Common Prayer is offered to all 
who can come : church should be a privilege, not a mere duty." Mrs. B, 
' Well, my dear love, this is more than I can follow. There was young 
George Aston — ^he always left before the sermon, and when taxed with it 
he said he could not bear an heretical preacher : a boy of eighteen ! ' ^iss 
C. B. ' But dearest mamma, what is to be done when a preacher is here- 
tical ? What else can be done — it's so distressing to a Catholic mind.' 
Mrs. B. ' Catholic, catholic 1 give me good old George the Third and the 
Protestant Religion. Those were the times ! Every thing went on quiet- 
ly then. We had no disputes or divisions; no differences in families. But 
now it's all otherwise. My head is turned, I declare, I hear so many 
strange, out of the way things ! " — Loss and Gain, pp. 60—57. 
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It must be acknowledged^ that, in this instance at least, the 
young ladies had something to say for themselves. But one of the ' 

most unhappy eflfects of the " Movement," when taken up by un- 
wise persons at the wrong end, was that it set up young gentle- 4V< 
men and young ladies against their papas and mammas, as well as 
their " spiritual pastors and masters ;" and our author's object in ' 
this brilliant passage is, no doubt, that of shewing that good never I 
came, and never will come, except by persons seeking light in their 
perplexities through the humble and patient discharge of their duty ' 
in the '^ state of life to which it has pleased Grod to call them." 
It will scarcely surprise us to find that neither White nor Miss 
Bolton become Catholics in the sequel of the story. Per con- 
tra^ they reappear in Chapter 2 Part iii., as man and wife, in 
a£9[uent circumstances and with modified views. Willis, the less { 
loquacious of the two friends, becomes a Catholic in an abrupt 
and unsatisfactory manner, but ends in being a Passionist ; while 
3Iiss Charlotte, the younger sister, makes her exit from the scene, \ 
without even a hint as to her future history. 

Our author is any thing but hard upon his old Communion. 
In the persons of Campbell and Carlton, he exhibits Church of 
England principles in their most favourable aspect. In a some- 
what lower line, Mr. and Mrs. Reding, (their daughter Mary be- 
longs to the higher class,) and even our friend Mrs. Bolton, re- 
flect credit upon their education ; all of them displaying, more or 
less, that quiet homely virtue, imited with a very real and prac- '^^ 

tical sense of religion, which is any thing but a rare result of 
Church of England teaching. But the pattern character of the 
story is that of its hero — Charles Reding. Open, pure-mind- 
ed, and confiding, he passes from the bosom of affectionate 
parents and the retirement of a peaceful home. Unto the turmoil 
of Oxford at the time when the great " Religious Movement" 
is at its height. He enters the University in the spirit of a child, 
thinking well of every one in authority, and open to receive in- 
struction at all hands. He soon finds that instead of the One 
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Truth he is prepared to receive, he has to choose between a multi- 
plicity of opinions, all mai:ptained with equal confidence, none pro- 
tected by any trustworthy sanction. He finds that the oracles 
of the Uniyersity, when consulted upon the main points of its 
teaching, can give only a doubtful response, and rel^ate the in- 
quirer to the private judgment from whose burden he seeks to 
be delivered. He is thus rudely thrown from the attitude of a 
disciple, which is natural to his age and character, into that of a 
judge, for which he has neither taste, nor qualification. Mean- 
while, although in his demeanour most circumspect, and in his 
conduct most conscientious, he finds himself all on a sudden, the 
object of espionage, and the victim of suspicion. His most inno- 
cent remarks are treasured up to his injury, and his explanations 
of them involve him still further in discredit. He gets, without 
knowing it, the character of a " party man ; " his prospects are 
blighted and his doom sealed. Perplexed, misunderstood, and 
*cast out^ of the synagogue,' he finds himself, without efibrt, and 
almost without an act of choice, a child of the Holy Catholic 
Church ; as a foundling, long the sport of strangers, might sudden- 
ly wake up in the arms of a new Mother. Dr. Newman tells 
us, and truly, that his tale is " not founded in &ct." Charles 
Reding is a character which had no precise counterpart that I can 
call to mind in the times to which it belongs. But he certainly 
represents a real class of characters ; and his history, though not a 
truth, bears true witness to one. There have been some conver- 
sions to the Church in our own time which involved rather the 
overruling to good, of what was less excellent, than the natural 
issue of what was more so. There were cases in which, (looking to 
the ordinary law of God*s dealings) no natural preliminary, or 
antecedent condition, of so immense a privilege existed, save only 
that of a pure intention. There were others, perhaps, which to all 
appearance had scarcely even this safeguard against possible delu- 
sion. Well, God has ordered all according to His good Provi- 
dence; confirming what was good, correcting or purifying what was 
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evil or mistaken ; in some few cases, alas ! leaving the sin of the 
unhumbled spirit to its natural penalty, and punishing the im- 
mature change by the too early apostacy. The prophet Osee 
seems precisely to describe such instances, when he says, " They 
shall sow wind and reap a whirlwind ; there is no standing stalk 
in it; the bud shall yield no meal ; and if it should yield, stran- 
gers shall eat it."* 

But there were also cases dififerent from any of these, which 
that of Charles Reding exemplifies. There were persons of sim-* 
pie, childlike, disposition — ^the very stuflf of which the Catholic 
character is made. They had neither aim nor aspiration beyond 
the sphere in which Providence had placed them, till the ground 
on which they seemed to stand gave way, and threw them forwards 
on the mere instinct of self-preservation. They loved their green 
homes and their fair native land. Foreign climes with their busy 
spirit, and their strange worship, had no natural attractions for 
them. Where they had been, there they desired ever to be. The 
form of childhood's, was the type of manhood's joy. But it is in 
the Catholic Church alone, that life's reality is no reversal of 
childhood's dream. The Church alone can fill with better sub- 
stitutes, the vacant niches which time is sure to make in the 
shrines of early joy. Did you ever read those most beautiful, 
most melancholy, lines of Cowper, " On the receipt of his Mother's 
Picture ?" Who but must feel the solace which such an one as 
he would have found in the contemplation of the Blessed Virgin ! 
Well, there were minds tender, affectionate, and pliable, which 
yearned for something better and more enduring than earth or 
earth's prospects could furnish. How did Protestantism, even in 
its best form, supply the want ? With sights of earth, less beau- 
tiful, but not less fleeting, than those which had passed away ; or 
with dreams, more beautiAil indeed, but not a a whit more sub- 
stantial. " But," in Dr. Newman's words, 

♦ Osee^ viii, 7. 
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*' When a man thtis conatitated within, falls under the shadow of Catho« 
licism without, then that mighty Creed at once produces an influence 
upon him. He sees that it justifies bis thoughts, explains his feelings ; 
he understands that it numhers, corrects, harmonizes, completes them ; 
and he is led to ask what is the authority of this foreign teaching ; and 
then, when he finds it is what was once received in England from north 
to south, that it was in England from the very time that Christianity was 
introduced here; that, as far as historical records go, Christianity and 
Catholicity are synonymous ; that it is still the faith of the largest section 
of the Christian world, and that the faith of his own country is held no 
where hut within her own limits and those of her own colonies ; nay fur- 
ther, that it is very difficult to say what faith she has, or that she has any . 
then he submits himself to the Catholic Church, not by a process of criti- 
cism, but as a pupil to a teacher. — Loss and Gain, pp. 183, 184. 

The first of the three following quotations will exhibit Charles 
in the bosom of his family ; the second in his Oxford perplexities ; 
the two next in his state of transition ; . and the last in his state 
ofrest. 

" Charles was an affectionate son, and the long vacation passed very 
happily at home. He was up early, and read steadily till luncheon, and 
then he was at the service of^his fiither, mother, and sisters, for the rest of 
the day. He loved the calm, quiet country ; he loved the monotonous 
flow of time, when each day is like the other ; and, after the excitement of 
Oxford, the secluded parsonage was like a haven beyond the tossing of the 
waves. The whirl of opinions and perplexities which had endrcled him 
at Oxford, now were like the distant sound of the ocean — they reminded 
him of his present security. The undulating meadows, the green lanes, 
the open heath, the common with its wide spreading dusky elms, the high 
timber which fringed the level path from village to village, ever and anon 
broken and thrown into groups, or losing itself in copses ;— even the gate* 
and the stile, and the turnpike road, had the charm, not of novelty, but of 
familiar use ; they had the poetry of many recollections. Nor was the di- 
lapidated, deformed church, with its outside stair-case, its unsightly gal- 
leries, its wide intruding window, its uncouth pews, its low nunting-table^ 
its forlorn vestry, and its damp earthy smell, without its pleasant associa- 
tions to the inner man ; for there it was that, for many a year, Sunday 
after Sunday, he had heard his dear father read and preach ; there were the 
old monuments, with Latin inscriptions and strange devices, the black 
boards with white letters, the Resurgams and grinning skulls* the fire- 
buckets, the fiided militia colours, and, almost as much a fixture, the old 
cle^, with a Welsh wig over his ears, shouting the responses out .of 
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place — ^which had arrested his imagination, and awed him when a child. 

And then there was his home itself; its well known rooms, its pleasant 

routine, its order, and its comfort, — an old and true friend, the dearer to 

him because he had made new ones. ' Where I shall be in time to come, | 

I know not,' he said to himself. ' I am but a boy; many things which I j 

have not a dream of, what my imagination cannot compass, may come on *1 

me before I die — ^if I live. But here at least, and now, I will enjoy my 

happiness What a strange thing to fancy I shall be one day | 

twenty-five or thirty 1 I am so happy, it quite makes me afraid; 

yet I shall have strength for my day." — ^pp. 83—85. 

The slight misgiving which Charles here expresses as to the 
complete suflSciency of the kind of happiness around him, for all 
the purposes of his immortal being, is most beautifully brought 
out in the progress of the story. The visit of Mr. Malcolm, a 
" friend of the family," to his father's house, serves to give it a 
somewhat definite shape ; and it soon receives strength in some i 

touching conversations with, his sister Mary. Soon afterwards his 
father dies, and then come all the melancholy accompaniments of 
a family break-up. Charles's tie to his earthly home is thus ^ "^ 

providentially loosened ; and various events at Oxford help in the 
same direction. The principal of these is the suspicion of religious 
eccentricity to which he finds himself obnoxious, and which soon 
comes out in a decisive way, as the author shall describe. 

'* The reader has to be told that there was at that time, at Oxford, a system 
of espionage prosecuted by various well-meaning men who thought it would 
be doing the University a service to point out such of its junior members 
as were what is called, papistically inclined. They did not perceive the ^ 

danger such a course involved of disposing young men towards Catho- 
licism, by giving them the bad report of it. Ideas which would have lain 
dormant or dwindled away in their minds, were thus fixed, defined, located 
within them, and the fear of the world's censure no longer served to deter, 
when it had actually been incurred. When Charles attended the tea- 
party at Freeborn's, he was on his trial ; he was introduced not only into a 
school, but into an inquisition. He became a marked man in the circles of 
Capel Hall and St. Mark's. His acquaintance with Willis ; the questions 
he asked at the Article Lecture ; stray remarks at wine-parties, — ^were 
treasured up, and strengthened the case against him. One time, on com- 
ing into his rooms, he found Freeborn, who had entered to pay him a visit. 
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prying into his books. A volume of sermons, of the school of the day, 
borrowed of a friend for the sake of illustrating Aristotle, lay on his table. 

Another day his bed-room door was open, and .some one saw one 

of Overbeck's sacred prints pinned up against the wall. Facts like these 
were, in most cases, delated to the-Head of the College, who as a vigilant 
guardian of the purity of his young men's Protestantism, received the in- 
formation with thankfulness, and perhaps asked the informer to dinner. 
It cannot be denied that, in some cases, this course of action succeeded 
in frightening and sobering the parties towards whom it was directed. 
White was thus reclaimed to be a devoted son and useful member of tjae 
Ohurch of England : but it was a kill-or-cure remedy, and not likely to 
answer with the more noble, or the more able, minds. What effect it had' 

upon Charles, or whether any, must be determined by the sequel 

" What is our Church's doctrine concerning the Intercession of Saints V 
said the Rev. Joshua Jennings to Charles in a conversation upon the 
XXXIX Articles. Charles said that he did not recollect that it had ex- 
pressed any opinion on the subject. Jennings bade him think again. 
Charles thought in vain. ' Well, what is your opinion of it, Mr. Reding ? ' 
Charles, believing it to be an open point, thought he should be safe in 
imitating ''our Church's" moderation. 'There are different opinions/' 
he said . • • . ' it^is better perhaps to avoid such questions ; better to go 
by Scripture. The Book of Revelations speaks of the intercession of the 
Saints, but does no expressly say that they intercede for us,' &c. &c. 
Jennings, (who was a lean pale person with a large hook nose and spec- 
tacles) sat upright in his easy chair, with indignation mounting into his 
forehead; at length his face became like night. ' Thafs your opinion, 
Mr. Reding.' Charles began to be frightened. ' Please to take up that 
Prayer- Book and turn to the 22nd Article. Now begin reading it.' ' The 
Romish doctrine,' said Charles, ' the Romish doctrine concerning Purgat- 
ory, Pardons, Worshipping and Adoration as well of images as of relics, 
and also Invocation of Saints.' 'Stop there,' said the Vice-Principal, 
'read those words again.' 'And also Invocation of Saints.' 'Now, Mr. 
Reding.' Charles was puzzled, thought he had made some blunder, 
^ could not find it, and was silent. ' Well, Mr. Reding.' Charles at length 

said that he thought Mr. Jennings had spoken about Intercession. ' So I 
did«' he made answer. 'And this,' said Charles timidly, ' speaks of Inva» 
cation,* Jennings gave a little start in his arm-chair, and slightly coloured. 
' £h,' he said ' give me the book.' He slowly read the article and then 
cast a cautious eye over the page before and after. There was no help for 
it. He began again. 'And so, Mr. Reding, you actually mean to shelter 
yourself by that subtle distinction between Invocation and Intercession, as if 
Papists did not invoke in order to gain the Saints' Intercession, and as if 
the Saints were not supposed by them to intercede in ansy^er to invocation. 
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The terms are correlative. Intercession of Saints is a Romish abominatioti. 
1 am ashamed of you, Mr. Reding. A young man of your promise to be 
guilty of'so gross an evasion of the authoritative documents of our Church ; 
such an outrage upon common sense, such a violation of the terms, on which 
he was allowed to enter this college. I could not have a clearer proof that 
your mind has been perverted ; I fear I must use a stronger term, de- 
bauched, by the sophistries and Jesuitries which unhappily havf" found en- 
trance among us. Good morning Mr. Reding.' So it was a thing settled, 
Charles was to be sent home.' — ^pp. 213 — 215, 

1 must leave you, my kind hearers, to trace for yourselves, the 
steps, neither many nor difficult, by which Charles is brought to 
the threshold of the Catholic Church. He has now but one more 
trial to go through. It is his greatest, though not his last. 

'* Charles leapt from the gig with a beating heart, and ran up into his 
mother's room. She was sitting by the fire at her work when he entered, 
she held out her hand coldly to him, and he sat down. Nothing was said 
for a little while ; then, without leaving off her occupation, she said, — 
' Well Charles, and so you are leaving us. Where and how do you pro- 
pose to employ yourself in your new life ? ' Charles answered that he had 
not yet turned his mind to any thing but the great step upon which every 
thing else depended. There was another silence ; then she said, 'you won't 
find any where such friends as you have had at home Charles.' Presently 
she continued, * you have had every thing in your favour, Charles ; you 
have been blessed with talents, advantages of education, easy circum- 
stances ; many a deserving young man has to scramble on as he can." 
Charles answered, that he was deeply sensible how much he owed in tem- 
poral matters to Providence, and that it was only at His bidding that he 
was giving them up. *We all looked up to you, Charles; perhaps we 
made too much of you ; well, God be with you ; you have taken your line.' 
Poor Charles said that no one could conceive what it cost him to give up 
what was so very dear to him, what was part of himself; there was nothing 
on earth that he prized like his home. 'Then, why do you leave us? " 
she said, quickly; 'you must have your way; you do it, I suppose, be- 
cause you like it.' * Oh really, my dear mother,' he said, * if you saw my 
heart ! You know in scripture how people were obliged, in the Apostles 
tiideB, to give up all for Christ.' ' We are heathens, then,' she replied^ 
' thank you Charles, I am obhged to you for this,' and she dashed away a 
tear from her eye. Charles was almost beside himself; he did not know • 
what to say ; he stood up and leaned his elbow on the mantel-piece, sup- 
v,porting his head on his hand. ' Well Charles." she continued, still go- 
ing on with her work, 'perhaps the day will come .....' her voice fal-* 
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tered .... ^your dear falser/ .... she put dovm bar work. ' It is 
useless misery/ said Charles, ' wliy should I stay ? Good bye for the pr&- 
jKut my dearest mother. I leave you in good hands, not kinder but bet* 
ter than mine : you lose me, you gain another. Farewell for the present ; 
we will meet when you will, when you call ; it will be a happy meeting.' 
He threw himself. on his knees, and laid lus cheek on her lap ; she covdd 
no longer resist him ; she hung over him, and began to*] smooth down bit 
hair as she had done when he was a child. At length scalding tears began 
to fall heavily upon his face and neck ; he bore them for a while, then 
started up, kissed her cheek impetuously, and jushed out of the room. In 
a few seconds be had seen and torn himself from his sisters and was in 
his gig again by the side of his phlegmatic driver, dancing slowly up and 
down on his way to Gollumpton.'' — pp. 308 — 310. 

r 

Gbarles had still some raugh weather to encounter before he wa3 
safe in harbour. As I am not undertaking, however, to give you 
an abstract of " Loss and Gain," or even a critique of it, but 
merely using it for the purpose of illustrating my subject, I shall 
put him out of his misery with all expedition. 

*' It was Sunday morning about seven o'clock, and Charles had been 
admitted into the communion of the Catholic Church about an hour since, 
fie was still kneeling in the Church of the Passionifts, before the Taber- 
nacle, in the possession of a deep peace and serenity of mind which he had 
not thought possible on earth. It was more like the stillness that affects the 
ears when a bell which has been long' tolling stops, or when a vessel after 
much tossing at sea find? itsslf in harbour. It was i^uch as to throw him 
back in memory on his Jl^test years, as if he were really beginning life 
again. But there was more than the happiness of childhood in his heart ; 
he seemed to feel a rock under his feet ; it was the " soUdity of Peter's 
Chair.' He went on kneeling as if he were already in heaven, with the 
throne of Grod before him, and angels round ; and as if to move were to 
lose his privilege. 

At length he felt a light hand on his shoulder, and a voice said, ^ Reding, 
I am going.' It was Willis, or rather Father Aloysius in his dark Passion- 
ist habitj with the white heart sewed in at his left breast. Willis carried 
))im from the church into the sacristy. ' What a joy. Reding,' he said 
when the door closed upon them ; * what a day of joy ! St. Edward's daj^ 
a doubly blessed day heuceforth. My Superior let me be present ; but 
now I must go. You did not see me, but I was present through the 
whole. 'Oh,' said Charles, 'what shall I say ?-*-the Face of God! as I 
knelt, I seemed to wish to say this and this only with the Fatriareh ; 
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' Now let me die, since I have seen Thy Face. 'You^ dear Reding, said 
Father Aloysius, have keen fresh feelings ; mine are blunted by familiarity/ 
' No, Willis/ he made answer, ' you have taken the better part betimes, 
while I have loitered. Too late have I known Thee, O Thou Ancient 
Truth ! Too late have I found Thee, First and Only Fair ! ' « All is well, 
except as sin makes it ill,' said Father Aloysius, ' if you have to lament 
loss of time before conversion, I have to lament it after. If you speak of 
delay, must not I of rashness? A good God overrules all things. But I 
must away. Do you recollect my last words when we parted in Devon* 
shire? I have thought of them often since ; they were too tnie then. I 
said 'Our wa3r8 divide.' They are different still, yet they are the same. 
Whether we shall meet again here below, who knows ? but there will be a 
meeting ere long before the Throne of God, and under the shadow of His 
Blessed Mother and all Saints. ' Deus manifest^ veniet, Deus noster, et 
non silebit.' Keding took Father Aloysius' hand and kissed it. As he 
sunk on his knees,«the young priest made the sign of blessing over him. 
Then he vanished through the door of the sacristy; and the new convert 
sought his temporary cell, so happy in the Present, that he had no thoughts 
cither for the Past or the Future."— pp. 384—386. 

These two firiends had reached the Catholic Church by very 
different roads, and with very different speed. Willis had joined 
it early in his career, with few signs of deliberation, and in what 
almost looks like the spirit of self-will. Cliarles, though Willis's 
equal in age, and partner in circumstances and opportunities, runs 
out his time of preparation, sifts every argument, and exhausts 
every alternative ; then drops into the Cliurch not merely without 
an act of preference, but scarcely with an effort of volition, as a 
ripe grape might fall into the lap of the gatherer. Charles's first 
thought, as we have just seen, is, that he has lingered too long ; 
Willis's mature suspicion, that, haply, he had acted with too great 
precipitation. It is certain there may be a wrong way of doing a 
right action; and different judges will decide differently upon 
Charles's and Willis's respective modes of becoming Catholics, who 
will yet agree with them in the result. It is sometimes said, that 
the only error converts commit, is, that they are not converted 
sooner. Others, again, have reflected strongly upon particular 
conversions, as too abrupt, and apparently indeliberate. 
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The words which our author gives to Willis, may be taken, per- 
haps, as expressing his own judgment on this question. " All is 
well, except as sin makes it ill." Conversion to the Church is the 
highest act of God's fevour on earth, save only the gift of Per- 
severance ; and He bestows it on whomsoever, in what way soever, 
and at what time soever. He wills. He calls some at the first» 
some at the eleventh hour. It may be, that he who is converted 
early has been rash, and he who is converted late has dallied with 
grace ; and if so, there is sin (more or less) in the manner, though 
there is blessedness in the result. In neither case, indeed, can 
there have been sin enough to provoke the withholding of this 
sovereign grace ; a grace, be it remembered, which carries along 
with it, among other privileges, that , of obtaining pardon of all sin 
in God*s own appointed way. Let us then in judging of indi-* 
vidual conversions, be ever more ready to hail the benefit than to 
criticise the drawbacks which may have attended its bestowal. 

The same considerations which incline us to judge charitably of 
individual conversions, suggest a like forbearance in estimating 
the great Religious Movement itself. To a Catholic, unacquainted 
with the springs of that movement, and the characters and inten- 
tions of the principal agents in it, it must have presented, no 
doubt, an appearance inexplicable and unsatis&ctory. It must 
be hard to understand why those who w^t so &r, did not go 
further ; and hence, the very same persons who were accused of 
disloyalty to their own Church by Protestants, were by Catholics 
charged with the opposite fault of too servile an adherence to it. 
The anomaly, however, was perfectly intelligible to those who were 
nearer the scene of action. They understood how entirely the 
desire of doing justice to the Catholic Church was consistent, 
up to a certain point, and for a certain time, with the most 
dutiful attachment to the Communion which had a primA facie 
claim upon the alliance of its members, as that in which they 
had been bom and educated, and through whose instrumentality 
they had received many undoubted blessings. The Oxford 
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teachers and inqnmrs (or those of them at least to whom 
I am directly referring) desired only to know the 'Will of 
God in their regard ; and strove to learn it, as learned it can only 
be, by the way of duty. The great problem, to the issue of which 
they had committed themselves, was solved not hy them but for 
them ; and when the Voice of Grod spoke to their hearts in a 
manner not to be misunderstood, they rose up and obeyed it. 
That they obeyed it when they did, is some evidence that they were 
feady to obey it from the first. The Conversions then, it is, which 
supply the true comment and interpretation of the Movement. 
^ Te shall know it by its fruits." That could not be less than 
the work of God which has given to His Church, some hundreds of 
faithful and obedient children, as its direct, some thousands, as its 
indirect, result. Nay, it is probable that we in our day shall gather 
in but the first-fruits of this great harvest. The Conversions, 
I repeat ; so many and so multiform ; so independent in their 
origin yet so harmonious in their issues ; involving as they do» 
the subjugation of so many powerful intellects, the taming of so 
many stubborn wills, the breaking up of so many cherished 
associations, the crucifixion of so many worldly attachments — ^they 
it is which illustrate, and in their turn are illustrated by, the great 
religious crisis out of which they have arisen. Its importance is 
the guarantee for their trustworthiness — ^their number and theii^ 
weight are the evidences of its depth: 
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